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Tue Caruiste Cruretty CHARGE. 


The result of the appeal to the Cumberland 


Quarter Sessions is that the conviction against Mr. | 


Hewson, M.R.C.V.S., is quashed, and a veterinary 


practitioner cleared of the charge of ‘“ causing | 


cruelty.”” Onur report of the proceedings in Court 
will be found on another page, and unless carefully 
read may give rise to a suspicion of some great 
divergence of opinion between the witnesses for the 
prosecution and the defence. How long the cow had 
been calving is nowhere stated, but the farmer and 
two neighbours had exhausted their skill before Mr. 
Hurst attended on Friday night. On Saturday morn 
ing Mr. Hewson found the cow with the two fore 
legs of a dead calf in the vagina, the head being 
turned back on the shoulder. The passages were dry, 
and he was unable to introduce instruments, so very 
properly advised the animal to be slaughtered. He 
pointed out that there was a slaughterhouse in the 
village near at hand. The cow was driven to this 
slanghterhouse but, for some reason not stated, was 
taken on to a plantation 1,204 yards from the farm. 
Mr. Hewson was “‘ not aware that the cow would be 
taken any further than the tanyard.” The Bench 
gave no reasons for their decision, but it may well be 
accepted that they did not believe that Mr. Hewson 
caused the cow to be driven the long journey, and 
that he was justified in advising its removal the 
shorter one. It seems impossible to believe that any- 


| Sir Wm. Broapsent on Bovine Tusercurosis. 


| At the influential meeting held last week in Belfast 


/in connection with the work of the National Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Consumption and other 
forms of Tuberculosis, Sir Wm. Broadbent was the 
chief speaker. As always, his address was a masterly 
and lucid exposition of the subject, but his remarks. 
on the disease in cattle require modification. Doubt- 
less Sir William has been misinformed by some of 
the authorities whose aim seems to be to obstruct. 
ary rational attempt to deal with tuberculosis in 
cattle. He is therefore not to blame, but it is a real 
misfortune that such a pre-eminent man should give 
the force of his great prestige to grave errors before 
an influential assembly like that which listened to him 
at Belfast. 


Sir William Broadbent said :—“ Another way in 
| which tuberculosis was spread was through milk—in a 
smaller degree, perhaps, through meat—but mainly 
through milk. Cattle were unfortunately very subject 
to tuberculosis ..... The public had a right to insist 
that the milk supplied for the feeding of their children 
should be free from the bacilli, and there was a method 
of testing cattle for tuberculosis which was almost in- 
fallible, so that the animals suffering from the disease 
could be separated and dealt with as might be found 
necessary. Here again they had not been able tu keep 
pace with their more zealous friends. These would have 
tuberculosis dealt with like cattle-plague—every animal 
should be tested and those found affected should be des- 
troyed ..... But this could not be done generally 
without compensation, and the proportion of animals 
aifected throughout the kingdom was so enormous that 








one would argue that a cow in the condition de- 
scribed might justifiably be driven nearly three-quar- 


tersofa mile simply to save the trouble of carting 
That a person guilty of | 


the carcase that distance. 
ong such a thing was guilty of brutal cruelty is self | 


evident, and no expert evidence is necessary to | 
Prove it. | 
It may be asked how we reconcile such an opinion 
with the evidence given by some of the most 
minent men in the veterinary profession? The 
Witnesses for the defence based their opinions upon | 
€ evidence which included that of the witness | 
khart who drove the cow the 1200 yards, and of 
ee Graham, who deposed to the cow chewing 
cud. | 

' It seems to us that the R.S.P.C.A. made one mis- 
*ke—they took proceedings against the wrong man. 


| 


TUBERCULIN. . 


A very admirable paper anda very curious discussion 
*teon will be found in our pages this week. The 


Stehe was the Farmers’ Club, Newcastle -on-Tyne. | 


neither local authorities nor the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could face the expense.” 

Asa matter of fact the ‘‘ most zealous friends ” of 
controlling bovine tuberculosis have never suggested 
anything so impracticable as the slaughter of all 
cattle re-acting to the tuberculin test. This sugges- 
tion has been made by those who desire the State to 
do nothing, and is purely a spectre raised to frighten 
the agriculturist and the politician. The voluntary 
use of tuberculin by the Queen and by rich land- 
owners is not a difficult matter, and its effects are 
altogether good, but the man who fancies all stock- 
owners are going to use it for the clearance of their 
herds must be an idle dreamer. Sir William Broad- 
bent is a thoroughly practical man and recognises 
that the suppression of disease must be accompanied 
by compensation. ; 

What’ the veterinary profession suggest is that 
some action should be taken under the Diseases of 


| Animals Act, and that the first steps should be con- 


fined to dealing with the disease in those forms in 


| which it is most dangerous. 


The danger to man from meat is provided for by 
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inspection, the danger from milk is now supposed to 
be dealt with by the new Dairies, Milkshops, and 
Cowsheds Order. The only forms of disease from 
which great danger to man or other animals exists 
are when the disease is generalised and when it 
affects the udder. These forms are clinically apparent, 
and veterinarians advise that they and they alone 
be dealt with by the Board of Agriculture. To do 
this would not entail a cost approaching in extent 
that now lavished on swine-fever whilst it would 
remove nearly every case which was a danger to man 
or animals. 

The Royal Commission reported that all cases of 
udder disease should be notified and removed. The 
Departmental Committee reported that all visibly 
diseased should be slaughteref and compensation 
made. Nothing is done, and nothing is likely to be 
done so long as authorities like Sir William Broad- 
bent spread the fiction that State control of bovine 
tuberculosis must include the slaughter of all animals 
which react to tuberculin. 








CASES AND ARTICLES. 





THE PREVAILING EPIDEMIC AMONGST 
DOGS. 


Frepk. Hospay, F.R.C.V.S., Royal Veterinary 
College, London. 





Several times, particularly since September of last 
year, the Canine Free Clinique has suffered from 
outbreaks of the disease, the clinical symptoms of 
which have recently been so clearly described by 
various writers in The Veterinary Record. The main 
peculiarities observed were practically identical with 
those described by Professor Penberthy, Mr. Gray 
and Mr. Taylor, with the exception that necrosis of 
the tip and edges of the tongue has only occurred 
in comparatively few instances. 

At first, irritant poisoning was suspected, but as 
the cases incurred in numbers and came from neigh- 
bourhoods considerable distances apart this idea was | 
given up. 

In one patient the presence of a foreign body was 
suspected and laparotomy performed, but a careful 
search along the whole intestinal tract, from stomach 


together or separately, hydrocyanic acid and cocaine, 
all seemed useless. We have had the most benefit 
from orthoform given in grs. ij to grs. xv. doses every 
four or six hours. 

This drug, which is the compound methylic ether 
of amidoxy benzoic acid, is a new one which has 
only recently been introduced into human medical 
practice by Professor Einhorn and Dr. Heintz, of 
Munich. It has antiseptic and local anesthetic 
action when applied to an abraded surface, the latter 
being said to last as long as 36 hours in some in- 
stances. It is also stated to be absolutely non- 
poisonous. A series of observations regarding its 
action in veterinary patients have been made at the 
College during the past twelve months, and although 
they are not yet completed | think, up to the present, 
that it is really non-toxic and can be used with per- 
fect safety. 

As orthoform is only sparingly soluble in water, 
it must be administered either as a powder or, better 
still, after being rubbed down in a mortar and tho- 
roughly mixed with olive oil, glycerine, or mucilage 
(1 part to 15 or 20) in order to hold it in suspension. 








ACUTE MENINGITIS WITH RENAL 
COMPLICATION. 
By KE. Waris Hoare, F.R.C.V.S. 





Subject.—A posting mare, nine years old. 

History.—For a month past the animal had been 
gradually falling away in condition, and there was 
slight “filling ’’ of both hind legs and of the off fore, 
the owner also stated that the urine had not been 
passed freely during this period. On December 27th 
the animal was sent a journey of 27 miles, but before 
completing this she showed signs of fatigue, and had 
to be left where she was for the night. Next morn- 
ing the driver thought she was fit to do the journey 
back, but after going about five miles she again 
showed signs of fatigue, and had to be walked quietly 
back to town. During the last mile she began to 
stagger and was with difficulty kept from falling, she 
also purged freely a few times. She walked with 
difficulty into the stable, and rested her head on the 
manger, and extended both fore feet. The owner 
gave her two glasses of whisky and one ounce of 





to rectum, revealed nothing to account for the symp- 
toms. Curiously enough this treatment seemed to | 
have a beneficial effect, and the animal brightened | 
up wonderfully, so much so as to manage to escape | 
from the infirmary the same afternoon, being only | 
recovered from the Battersea Dogs’ Home four days | 
later, when it ate greedily without vomiting. and was | 
eventually discharged with a small skin wound, nine 
days after the operation. A return of the vomiting 
occurred at intervals during the following three 
months, but these symptoms were alleviated by the 
drug recommended below, and at the present time 
the patient is in excellent condition again. , | 
As regards treatment to allay the vomiting, each of | 
the drugs mentioned by Professor Penberthy and 
Mr. Gray was tried ; but, as in their cases, without | 
permanent success. Bismuth and bicarbonate of soda, | 








| once extend it to the original position. 


spts. eth. nit. Without any warning she suddenly 
went down and struggled violently in convulsions with 
fore and hind feet. 

Clinical History.—On attendance I found the 
animal lying at full length in the stall, and sweating 
most profusely. She would frequently lie on the 


‘sternum, with the off-fore foot extended, the head 


drooping and turned to the off side. —=" 
: z go, sne Vv 
On attempting to flex the off-fore leg, Pulse very 
feeble, respirations greatly accelerated, temp og 
108° There was total inability to rise, arr Mt 
part of the body seemed completely paraly a ae 
intervals convulsions would occur, and there 


constant ‘curling upwards” of oe age gy 
eing drav 
presented a peculiar appearance, 8 Sensation 


inner side, and the pupils were dilated. 
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remained in the hind extremities but was absent in 
the fore part. There was great difficulty in swallow- 
ing, as the muscles of the jaws were firmly contrac- 
ted. The bladder was distended, and on attempting 
to draw off the urine it came away with great force, 
but seemed normal in appearance. 

The case was regarded as hopeless, but chlorai and 
potass. bromid. were prescribed. The animal died 
about two hours afterwards. 

Autopsy.—The stomach gave evidences of gestric 
catarrh. Both kidneys were enlarged, the capsule 
adherent in parts, and in the pelvis of each there was 
a quantity of pus. No microscopical examination of 
these organs was made. The brain showed the pia 
mater deeply injected, thickened; and of an opaque 
appearance. 

Remarks.—The exact causes of meningitis in the 
horse are difficult to ascertain, and the appearances 
presented at the autopsy are often very slight in com- 
parison to the severity of the symptoms shown during 
life. Of course we are referring to cases of this 
disease not depending on traumatic causes. 

In the case in question it would be difficult to de- 
cide whether the condition of the kidneys was a factor 
in the causation. No doubt had a microscopical ex- 
amination of the urine been made the renal disease 
could have been diagnosed as well. Without such 
an examination it is impossible to come to an accurate 
opinion as to the nature of a case presenting convul- 
sions as prominent symptoms. 

If the examination of the urine gives negative 


The treatment consisted of slinging the organ 
with a piece of calico, 12 in. by 8 in. with four tapes 
stitched to the corners, two of which were tied over 
the loins and the other two taken between the thighs 
and brought up one on each side of the tail and 
fastened to the first two. Then a broad flannel ban- 
dage was passed over the loins and under the organ 
to give additional support. Frevious to slinging I 
had the parts well fomented with warm water, and 
freely dressed with emollient liniment, and took care 
to remove all sebaceous matter from the urethral 
sinus. 

Internally, | administered tonic medicines and 
advised feeding on soft food, such as carrots, pota- 
toes, bran mashes, and gruel, and bedded the box 
with a bale of peat moss litter to allow the animal to 
move freely. I instructed the attendant to foment 
and dress morning and night. 

The case did not show any improvement for about 
a week when the organ began to gradually reduce in 
size, and continued to do so, recovery occurring in 
the course of three weeks. I could not find a wound 
anywhere about the colt to point to the fact that it 
had been caused by an injury. 


IMPERFORATE OS. 


Imperforate os, or white heifer disease as it is 
called locally, from the frequency of its occurrence in 





results, we have then to remember that acute gas- 
tritis may be accompanied by meningitis, and it is | 
difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain whether the | 
former is present or not, in consequence of the pre- | 
dominance of the nervous symptoms. 
Again, there are cases of meningitis in which we 
find no evidence of either gastric or renal disease at | 
the autopsy. In fatal cases of that affection known | 
as azoturia, we find in the later stages symptoms 
teeembling those of meningitis, and in many in- | 
stances the dark colour has disappeared from the | 
urine, and in the absence of the history of the case 
itis impossible to arrive at a correct diagnosis. 





CASE OF PARAPHIMOSIS. 
By Arraur New, M.R.C.V.S., Ashton-under-Lyne. 





On March 28th, I was called to examine a three 
year-old colt said to have injured his penis. I found 
the animal in low condition, with a poor appetite, very | 
stiff, and having a straddling gait behind ; the pulse | 
and respirations were only slightly interfered with. | 

he penis was enormously swollen and curved 
backwards between the hind legs, the surface of the 
‘rgans was cracked in several places, from which 
‘xuded a little serous fluid ; upon manipulation there | 
‘eemed to be very little pain. It had the appearance | 
F having been in the condition I found it for several 

“YS; this is most probable as the colt had been in 
the field, having been missed from a number of colts 
: Search was made, and he was found standing de- | 
ected in a hollow. 


heifers of that colour, is a comparatively common 
malformation of the neck of the uterus. In Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland I know several practitioners 
who treat a dozen or more cases every year, and if it 
were recognised I think it would be found to be of 
equal frequency in other parts of the country. As 
faras | know it has never been described in any 


| veterinary literature, and prior to 1890, when I read 


a few notes on it before the R.Y.C.V.M.S. association. 
I was only able to discover two cases described under 
the head of leucorrheea, one by a veterinary surgeon 
at Redhill, and the other vy a Scotch practitioner. 
Tke cases described as endometritis by Mr. Cook, 
Mr. Awde, in The Journal of Comparative Pathology, 
vol. iv. are what I now describe as imperforate os or 
white heifer disease. 

The malformation always occurs in heifers, and 
the symptoms of violent straining, with pump-handle 
tail, are set up sometimes within a few days after 
service, which act is often followed by hwmorrhage. 
In other cases the straining does not occur till months 
after service, as Mr. Williams’ cases show, and again 
in some cases these symptoms arise without service 
taking place at all. The straining is accompanied 
with the escape of small qnantities of urine, and the 
voidence of faeces in small quantities and slight pro- 
lapse of the rectum, misleading symptoms which in 
most cases would indicate some other disease. The 
animals soon lose condition and the paining becomes 
more continuous, the appetit> becomes impaired and 
symptoms of indigestion make their appearance. 
This condition may go on for weeks or months, and 
if relief is not afforded end in death from exhaustion 


| or from peritonitis set up by the rupture of the uterus 
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and escape of the contents into the abdominal 
cavity. 

The straining is brought about by the accumulation 
of mucus and cestrum which cannot escape from the 
uterus, acting as a foreign body. I look upon the 
act of service with this condition as merely an excit- 
ing cause. Imperforate os clearly describes the con- 
dition, the entrance into the uterus is entirely occlu- 
ded, the parts considerably thickened, with the nar- 
rowed condition of the vagina described by Mr. 
Williams. The fourth case described by that gentle- 
man does not come under this disease, for successful 
service had taken place, which is impossible with im- 
perforate os. 

An examination per rectum will reveal an empty 
condition of the bowel with ge distended uterus 
beneath the hand like a ball. Operation per vaginam 
is the only remedy. It is simple, and almoss invaria- 
bly successful. The instrument required a trocar 
and canula about 18 inches long with half inch 
diameter; puncture through the os or the thinest 
part, into the uterus, at the end of the vagina. The 
fluid which escapes is of three kinds, in some cases a 
pure clean mucus, in others blood tinged mucus, and 
in the third the white flaky fluid mentioned by Mr. 
Williams. I consider the cause of this difference of 
the contents of the uterus to depend upon the length 
of time it has been accumulating. After operating 
wash the uterus out and enlarge the opening, and see 
that it does not close too soon or the operation may 
have to be repeated. 

It follows that all these cases must be made fit for 
the butchers as quickly as possible. 

Frank W. Garnett. 








THE POISONS GIVEN OFF BY PARASITIC 
WORMS IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 


By Dr. G. H. F. Nurraui, Hygienic Institute, 
Berlin. 

Many of the symptoms affecting the human sub- 
ject as well as animals who harbour parasitic worms 
have been attributed by certain authors to poisons 
which the latter develop within the body of their 
host. Peiper, of Greifswald, recently published an 
article in which he gathered together a good deal of 
evidence from scattered sources, evidence which very 
clearly proves that a number of worms do give off 
poison. 

In the case of ascari (familiarly called round or 
maw worms) which are found in man, the pig, the 
cat, the horse, the evidence is very striking. There 
are a number of cases recorded where children who 
suffered from convulsions, loss of consciousness, 
great loss of flesh, anemia, and other symptoms were 
promptly and permanently cured of all these by the 
use of medicines (‘ anthelmintics’ vulgarly called 
‘‘worm medicine”) which removed the parasites from 
the body. A number of authors have claimed that 
these parasites were simply injurious through their 
presence as foreign bodies within the intestine, as well 
as through their boring, their active movements, and 
their robbing their host of his proper share of the 








food he has eaten. That these worms contain some 
poisonous substance was claimed by Miram, who, 
whilst studying the ascaris megalocephala, suffered 
twice from attacks of sneezing, swelling of the eye- 
lids, and excessive secretion of tears, besides severe 
itching and swelling of the fingers which had been 
in contact with the worms. Von Linstow noted that 
when these worms were cut open they gave off a 
sharp peppery odour, and caused tears to flow from 
his eyes. Inadvertently touching his eyes witha 
finger which had been in contact with these worms, a 
very severe inflammation of the conjunctiva with a 
condition known as chemosis (swelling of the con- 
junctiva of the eyeball) resulted. Raillet, Arthus, 
and Chanson had similar experiences. The latter two 
observers working with an ascaris from the horse, 
suffered in addition from pain in the throat and loss 
of voice. These experimenters found that two cubic 
centimetres of the fluid taken from the inside of these 
worms would kill a rabbit. Kolbe, of Reinez, after 
having read Peiper’s publication above referred to, 
reported a remarkable case of a child he had unsuc- 
cessfully treated with the regular worm medicines. 
The boy had suffered for over a year from severe 
abdominal pains, frequent attacks of fainting and 
convulsions. The doctor having been unsuccessful, a 
friend of the boy's mother—a baker by trade—sugges- 
ted that she should rub up a dried round worm with 
sugar and make the boy take it. This ‘ homeo- 
pathic ” remedy had an immediate effect, two tangled 
masses of worms being given off by the patient, who 
made a prompt and complete recovery. 

Cobbold and Davaine have reported cases where 
various nervous symptoms had subsided on the re- 
moval of tape worms. Marx sawan epilepsy of three 
years’ standing cease on the removal of a tenia 
solium. It is curious that the eyes are so frequently 
affected in those suffering from tape-worms. It is 
quite possible that this is due to the effects of a 
poison circulating in the blood, thesame having been 
absorbed from the intestine where the parasite 1s 
dumiciled. In five out of fourteen cases of patients 
harboring the tape worm known as tenia nwid, 
Grassi observed serious symptoms resembling those 
of epilepsy. Another worm, the bothriocephalus, 
may cause severe anemia, which has variously been 
explained is due to a peculiar poison, to effects result- 
ing from the death of the worm, or the length of 
time that the individual has harbored the parasite. 
A blood-sucking worm, the anchylostoma, which may 
occur in hundreds, and even thousands in the intes- 
tines, was believed by Lassava to contain a poison, 
and not to injure its host simply through the loss of 
blood it entailed. Looss, of Cairo, also states his be- 
lief, in a recent publication, that these parasites con 
tain a poison. Working with the larve of this worm 
last summer he found that even after carefully ca 
ing them they caused dogs which had swallowe 
them to vomit, whereas the water in which the para- 
sites had been washed had no effect on the dogs. 

The tenia cchinococcus, a tapeworm which in one 
form of its parasitic life gives rise to the em 
called ‘‘ hydatid cyst ’’ also gives off a poison, fOr r 

fluid taken from the cyst has been shown to be toxic 





by Debove and Humphrey, who experimented on men 
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and animals. This explains the severe symptoms 
and even death which may follow the puncture of a 
cyst by the surgeon, or its spontaneous rupture. 
There is also reason to believe that the trichina, and 
other parasitic worms give off poisons, at any rate, 
we have a fruitful field of investigation open to re 
search along these lines, and there may be a geod 
deal in the home remedy of the baker worm- 
specialist !—The American Naturalist, vol. xxxiii. No. 
887. March, 1899. 








ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 





On a Disease Racine in an Epizooric Strate 
Aputt Docs anp Resempiinc Distemper.—By A. 
Lucet, Courtenay, France. 


“During the second half of last century,” says 
Mégnin (Le Chien, 18838, Paris), ‘‘ some terrible epi- 
zooties affected the majority of domestic animals and 
dogs were not spared, the malady which raged in 
their species occasioned a great mortality in the 
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epizootic disease of dogs is regarded by all authors, 
even the most recent who have written on this sub- 
ject, among others our friend C. Leblanc (Diction- 
naire de Bouley, t. m1.) as the origin, as the same 
malady as that which, under the same name, we see 
attack the majority of young dogs; if it were so it 
must have singularly changed its nature and 
character, In reality, from epizootic it would have 
become sporadic and would have lost completely its 
contagious character; instead of attacking all dogs 
indifferently, and above all the adult dogs forming 
the packs, its action would be reserved now to young 
dogs, and especially to those entering upon the age 
of puberty, a critical period, after which they would 
enjoy freedom from it ; finally, it would have lost its 
gravity in a singular manner, for although it claims 
many victims in kennels where hygiene is badly car- 
ried out, it is easy to preserve dogs from it, and even 
to treat them successfully when they do not belong to 
artificial breeds. Science has no example of a 
disease changing so completely its character, and in 
fact two distinct things have been confused—an 
epizootic disease, which happily has not attacked 





Boulounais, according to Dr. Desmars; it was seen 

also in the same year in the environs of Paris by 

Andouin de Chaignebrun, medical adviser for | 
epizootic diseases, and in the Gatinais by Duhamel, | 
who observed it also in cats. Further, it reappeared | 
as @ universal epizootic, in France, in 1769 and 1770, | 
and showed itself in 1799 and 18(0.” | 

The Grande K-ncyclopédie méthoilique mentions this | 
epizooty in the following manner: ‘ There has been 
for several years an epidemic disease attacking dogs 
all over Europe, and the majority die without a 
remedy being found for the complaint.” (Hneyclo- 
pédie méthodique, livraison LIX. Chasses). 

“In 1780, De la Conterie, in the Vénerie normande 
(Rouen, 1780), -describes this disease thus: ‘ For 
twenty years, coursing dogs, more than any others, 
have been afflicted with a disease that is communi- 
cated as easily as mange, or small pox, and which 
now is known under the simple name of distemper 
(maladie). It is a kind of pest closely resembling 
equine strangles. If one were to ask me what 
temedy one ought to employ against this malady I 
would reply that after having laid a hundred to one 
I should convince myself that there is nothing effica- 
cious when once it has gained a certain degree.” 

Again in 1809 the Abbé Rozier in his Cours com- 
plet ’ Agriculture, t. 1v. speaks as follows : “ It is only 
since the end of 1763, says M. Leconte des Graviers, 
formerly Master of the Hunt to the Prince de Conti, 
that this disease has been known in France, having 

en introduced from England. M. Arniquet, | 
Veterinary surgeon, complained in 1787 that for some 
twenty years it had been making great ravages in the 
neighbourhood of Pézenas. It is stated that follow- 
lbg its invasion most of the dogs in France perished, 
and that half the King’s pack was the victim of it. 

- Barrier says that in the winters of 1782, 1783, 
and 1784 the majority of the cats belonging to the 
armers in the neighbourhood of Chartres, who pos- 
sessed scores, perished.”’ 

his author adds to the information which I bor- | 
tw from M. Mégnin’s book the following: “ This | 





dogs since the end of the last century, and a sporadic 
disease which for some eighty years past has affected 
all young dogs reared under insanitary conditions, 
in consequence of the prejudices and false physiolo- 
gical. ideas which date from exactly the same 
period.” 

In this book, which was first published fifteen 
years ago, M. Mégnin thus admits the existence in 


| the dog of two serious affections, which before that 


date were confused in consequence of a certain 
number of common but nevertheless dissimilar 
characteristics. One a contayivus affection attacking 
all dogs whatever their age; the other, a sporadic disease 
which he calls la yourme (strangles) peculiar to young 
dogs. 

On the other hand, classically, one designates 
under the names of maladie du jeune age (distemper) 
(Galtier, Traité des maladies contayieuses), de maladie 
des chiens (Nocard, Maladie microhbiennes des Animaus) 
and usually under the name of /a maladie, a contag- 
ious affection showing itself chiefly in young dogs 
and not recurring, a first attack conferring im- 
munity. 

‘«‘ Distemper is transmissable,’’ says Galtier, ‘ it is 
contagious in all its forms, in the form of broncho- 
pneumonia as well as in the eruptive and gastro- 
enteric forms, one ferm having the power to engen- 
der the same or a different form ; it has the power of 
transmitting itself to subjects of all ages which a first 
attack has not invested with immunity. Above all 
it attacks young dogs between the age of four, five, 
or six, and fifteen months, which may be explained by 
the isolation of animals during the first few months 
of life, and by the immunity frequently acquired 
after the age of a year and a half. Like other 
diseases which do not recur, it is less frequent as the 
dogs are more advanced in age; it is especially 
serious in animals which are young. debilitated, 
badly kept, badly nourished, not acclimatised, etc.”’ 

Nocard is of the same opinion. As for Leblanc, he 
thinks that the term maladie des chiens means in 
reality ‘several affections, the chief and the most 
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frequent of which has its seat in the air passages, 
while the others attack the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane, the nervous system, or the skin. These affec- 
tions can exist separately, but often they are compli- 
cated one by the other.” 

It is very difficult for a rural practitioner who has 
only occasional opportunities of treating canine 
disorders to take part in and discuss those different 
theories relating to what it has been agreed to call 
Za maladie ; nevertheless, | am of opinion that this 


affection is really specific, transmissable, inoculable | 


and micro organismal, although the microbe is not 
yet known ; but I believe also that the epizooties to 
which the old authors allude are different from that. 

In agreement on this point with Méguin, I think 
that the affection designated by De la Conterie in 
1780, under the name of la mala@ic is not that which 
we know under the same denomination. If the 
reverse were the case we should have to admit on one 
side that this disease has lost since the period when 
it was first noticed, a great part of its virulence, 
which under the influence of causes still unknown 
might be recovered in a singular fashion. 


Here are the facts on which | rest the opinion just | 


expressed. At the moment I am_ insufficiently 
supplied with notes to describe the affection in de- 
tail, but I have sufficient information to give a 
general description. During the past two years | 
have noticed in my district a special canine disease 
developing very rapidly, at least, in one of its forms. 
eminently contagious, causing considerable mortality, 
raging in dogs of all ages and breeds and taking a 
pulmonary ora nervous form. These two forms some- 
times co-exist in the same subject, but ordinarily are 
independent of one another. Designated by the 
peasants yrippe, it attacks farm dogs principally, 
whatever their age, sex, breed, mode of life, etc., but 
I have seen it affect equally a certain number of pet 
dogs, sporting dogs or others. 

Its contagiousness is very great. Isolated at the 
beginning, cases have multiplied with great rapidity, 
and few of the farms in my practice have escaped. 
In a number of institutions. all the dogs without ex- 
ception have been attacked within the space of a week 
or two. Its mortality is very high, and I know many 
farms where all the dogs have died. Speaking from 
memory, I can without fear of exaggeration fix it at 
the least at 60 per cent. Taking two different 
forms, it develops with more or less rapidity. In the 
pulmonary form it lasts from two to 12 or 15 days; 
in the nervous form, it may last months. 

In the pulmonary form, the patients begin by show- 





Leaving aside the eruptive and abdominal forms 
which do not appear to exist, at least as far as my 
observations go, we see how closely this affection 
resembles distemper (maladie du jeune age). It differs 
from it only in possessing much greater contagious- 
ness, by causing a more considerable mortality, 
and especially in that dogs of all ages contract it. 

But if one adds that this complaint has existed in 
my district ior about the last two years, and that I 
have seen it raging during that period in seventeen 
or eighteen communes, and that before I observed it 
myself my confrere and neighbour M. Couénon, 
veterinary surgeon, Chéroy (Ycnne) came across 
cases for seven or eight months in his practice, it will 
be agreed that it is hardly possible that T have been 
confronted with distemper (maladie du jeune age), even 
of a singular virulence. 

I have had but few cal s to patients suffering from 
this complaint; still, 1 have been enabled to follow 
some cases and treat them. But nearly all have 
died despite the different modes of treatment that I 
have adopted. 

Further, I have made five or six autopsies (pul- 
monary form), and a dog affected with the nervous 
form was handed over to me. In these autopsies I 
have recognised lesions of broncho-pneumonia or 
broncho-pleuro-pneumonia. In the other dog I 
found no macroscopic lesion of the nervous system. 

I have also made some bacteriological researches. 
In all cases, even with the marrow paralytic case, I 
have obtained only one micrococcus which appeared 
to me to be the staphylococcus albus. 





Such is roughly the history of this disease. It 
deserves notica because of the divergence of opinion 
which still exists on the origin and nature of the 
affection which we know under the name of distemper 
(maladie des jeunes chiens). (Recueil de Médecine Vétéri- 
naire, 15 Juin, 1898. 








THE USE OF TUBERCULIN. 
By Harotp Scurrtetp, M.D.,—M.O.H. Sunderland. 
(Read before the Newcastle Farmers’ Club on April 8th.) 





There are two reasons why the eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis is desirable, firstly, in the 
interests of the agricultural community, and 
secondly, because the eradication of bovine tuber- 
culosis necessarily entails a large reduction 1n the 
prevalence of one of the most fatal diseases 0 





ing symptoms of bronchial catarrh. They sneeze 
frequently, the nose is hot and dry, then they show 
serous discharge, colourless or yellowish. At the 
same time there are general symptoms, fever, dul- 
ness, loss of appetite. Some days later the discharge 
changes its character and becomes purulent and 
streaked with blood. It is then a case of broncho- 
pneumonia with all its accompanying symptoms, on 
which it is unnecesssary to dilate. 

The nervous form is characterised either by eclamp- 
tic or epileptiform fits, or by paralysis of the hind 
quarters which is slow but progressive. In both 


forms, pulmonary and nervous, there is frequently 


childhood, namely, tuberculosis or consumption © 
the bowels. 
The second reason is my excuse for addressing 
an audience such as the present on such a subject, 
though I also claim the ordinary interest he 
citizen in the prosperity of every section of the 
community, and consequently in the delivery ° 
the agricultural section trom the ravages of tuber- 
culosis. . , 
There is no need, I think, to produce aen , 
my present audience that cows’ milk is =, rion 
causing tuberculosis in those who drink tt, as es 
will perhaps excuse my enumerating a few 0 





conjunctivitis. 





striking features in the chain of the evidence. 
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EVIDENCE AS TO CAUSATION or HuMAN (5-) Human beings contract tuberculosis of 
TUBERCULOSIS By Cows’ MILK. the bowels just at the period of life, when 


| 
‘cow’s milk forms the principal item in their 


(1.) Tuberculosis in cattle and in man is the 
same disease, and is caused by the entrance into, and | wae ' 
growth in the body of the tubercle bacillus. The | (6.) The sanitary improvements of the last 40 
entrance of the bacillus into the body is so rarely years have reduced the death-rate from tubercu- 
effected before birth that for all practical purposes | !0Sis of the lungs by 45 per cent., or nearly one- 
it is true to say that—every case of tuberculosis | half. During the same period the death-rate from 
he ees tote tenherhioe | tuberculosis of the bowels among infants under 
(2.) Cows suffering from tuberculosis of the OP year old has increased by 27 per cent., and 
udder give milk containing tubercle bacilli. | this increase has been coincident with an increase 
(3) Tuberculosis of the udder is not rare in|! the proportion of infants reared on the bottle 
cows, and milk as ordinarily sold often contains instead of on their natural nutriment. 
Hae ai ay AC Tuberculosis of the breast is very rare in the 
Thus Bang says:—In any large herd in which human mother, but tuberculosis of the udder is 
tuberculosis is rife, one will be certain to find one ©°™Paratively common in the cow. We have then 
cow the milk of which contains tubercle bacilliand © Contemplate the suggestive fact that — the 
cities Cen Gubinerdliosto of the wiles.” ‘transfer of the infant from the rarely tuber- 
Out of 144 samples of milk coming from Liver. cular breast of the mother to the frequently 
pool cow-sheds, four, or 2.8 per cent. were found to | ‘bercular udder of the cow has been co- 
contain the tubercle bacillus, but of 24 samples of incident with an increase in the prevalence of 
milk “ from the country,” taken at Liverpool rail. | tuberculosis of the bowels in the infant, and 
way stations, 7, or 29 per cent. were found to | that this increase has taken place during a 
sation tin techenerie tenciien ‘period when the prevalence of other forms of 


In some later experiments in Liverpool 12 out. rit in the human being has been rapidly 
of 228 samples of town milk (t.¢., 5.2 per cent.) | C&CTE4SINE. ws , 
In concluding these preliminary remarks I will 


were found to contain the bacillus, and 9 out of 67 : 
. quote two sentences from the report of the Royal 


samples of country milk (7.¢., 13°4 per cent.). |) 4 ete po ; 
Similar results were obtained at Cambridge. Commission of 1890. They are as follows : 
‘* The milk of cows with tuberculosis of the udder 


In Manchester 17 out of 93 samples of country! = * 7 ‘esa! hick ‘ig age eee 
milk were found to contain the tubercle bacillus. | POSS€Ss€s a virulence which can only be described 
as extraordinary,” and 


By permission of the farmers the city veterinary | “° ‘ crm te § ran "ie 
r . e > . oO . © of secs 
officer visited 16 farms from which the milk came, | hj r a on tne rie hg fe 7 hag meee ser 
j é € S 4 S Ss j 2AnS 
and on 14 of these farms he found at least one cow | WUC? Man obtains through his food 1s by means o 
milk containing tuberculous matter. 


with tuberculosis of the udder. an “a ey ; uf 
(4.) Animals such as calves, pigs, rabbits, q he opinion of those sroaag ee apes to judge - 
guinea-pigs, cats‘ and dogs fed on milk from cows ee tuberculosis be soe? yt- = gps Cae « 
suffering fram tuberculosis of the udder, develop tuberculosis of the bowels in children. 
tuberculosis of the bowels. 
For obvious reasons one cannot try feeding ex- How 1s THE DANGER TO BE AVOIDED ? 
periments on human beings, and it is also equally 
obvious how difficult it is in the case of a human _\. Firstly the milk may be boiled, Pasteur- 
being who develops tuberculosis of the bowels to | ized, or sterilized. Many people do not like the 
find out from what cows milk was obtained before | flavour of boiled milk, although I think in most 
the onset of this insidious illness. Instances can, | cases the taste can be acquired. Of course, to give 
however, be quoted which are almost equivalent complete security the milk from which butter and 
in value to feeding experiments on the human cheese are made should be pasteurized as well as 
being, 'the rest of the milk. There can be no doubt that a 
Here is an example, cited by Nocard:—_, number of other diseases as well as tuberculosis of 
The seventeen years old daughter of a doctor in| the bowels, more especially infantile diarrhoea, 
Geneva had perfect health up to the end of 18y2. would show a great decline if the boiling of milk 
No case of tuberculosis had occurred either on the before use became a universal custom, but there 
father’s or the mother’s side of the family for seems to be little likelihood that the British public 
several generations In 1893 she began to waste asa whole will, for a very long time to come, take to 
away without the doctor being able to assign a_ boiling their milk. The very people who from their 
cause for the wasting, and she died in a few months. surroundings are most liable to tuberculosis would 
A post-mortem examination showed that tubercu- be those who would, from carel-ssenss or ignorance, 
is of the bowels was the cause of death. omit this precaution. Besides, no one nowadays 
urther enquiry showed that the family used to seriously suggests that a community should go on 
‘pend every Sunday at a small estate on the hills, drinking polluted water beca ise it can be rendered 
and that this young girl was particularly fond of innocuous by boiling or by passing it through a Pas- 
milk fresh from the cow. Four of the five cows teur-Chamberland filter; so why should one advocate 
onthe estate, when tested with tuberculin, were drinking milk containing disease germs because it 
ound to react and were slaughtered. Two of the can be rendered harmless by boiling? At the best 
four had tubercular disease of the udder. it is a poor policy to recommend the boiling of the 
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milk and to make no effort to extirpate the disease in 
the cows. 


2 The danger may be lessened by frequent 
inspection of the daity cows by veterinary 
surgeons. 

The.Copenhagen Milk Company employ veter- 
inary surgeons to inspect their cows every fort- 
night. 

Tuberculosis of the udder comes on so insidiously 
that a cow may give milk containing tubercle 
bacilli for several weeks before the disease is de- 
tected, even with fortnightly inspections. 

Tuberculosis, even when generalised, often has 
so little effect on the condition and nutrition of the 
cow that it is quite possible for a cow to have 
general tuberculosis and tuberculosis of the udder 
before a veterinary surgeon, byordinary methods of 
examination, can say for certain that it has tubercu- 
losis at all. 

Fortnightly inspéction of all dairy cows by veter- 
inary surgeons may, I think, be dismissed as im- 
practicable of general application on account of the 
expense, and as being only a makeshift precaution, 
even if it were practicable. 


3- Thirdly we come to the tuberculin test. 


It seems not improbable that the name of Koch 
will go down to posterity, not as was at one “time 
thought as the discoverer of a cure for tuberculosis, 
but still as one of the greatest benefactors of 
humanity by his having provided in tuberculin a 
means for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis, 
and in consequence a means for the prevention of 
one of the most fatal forms of human tuberculosis. 

The leading veterinary authorities of Denmark, 
a country which depends more upon agriculture 
for its prosperity than any other country in Europe, 
have now for many years recognised the value of 
the tuberculin test, and the Danish Government 
has for several years provided farmers with the 
tuberculin test free of charge, on condition that they 
isolate the sound from the reacting animals. The 
veterinary authorities of France, Germany, Russia, 
Norway, America and other countries have en- 
dorsed the value of the test. More recently our 
own Royal Commission has reported “that they 
consider the tuberculin test practically infallible, 
provided the test is applied by a competent veterin- 
ary surgeon, and that the tuberculin is of a trust- 
worthy quality.” 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England has 
recently issued a pamphlet commending the use of 
the test to farmers. 

It seems a pity that the scope of enquiry for the 
Royal Commissions on Tuberculosis was not made 
wide enough in the first instance. The first Com- 
mission enquired into the extent of the danger from 
milk and meat. The second Commission enquired 
into the best means of averting the danger from a 
human point of view. It almost seems as if there 
would have to be yet a third Commission for the 
purpose of determining upon a scheme, for the 





eradication of bovine tuberculosis, and for convinc- 
ing the present President of the Board of Agricul- 


ture that the tuberculin test is a reliable diagnostic 
of the presence of tuberculosis in cattle. 

Schemes for the extirpation of bovine tubercu- 
losis by the use of the tuberculin test depend upon 
a few established facts. 

(a) The tuberculin test is a wonderfully reli- 
able diagnostic of the presence of tuberculosis 
in cattle long before the disease has become 
infectious. 

(6) No animal can develop tuberculosis un- 
less the tubercle bacillus finds an entrance 
into its body. 

A sound animal will remain sound unless it is 
exposed to infection, and a sound herd will remain 
sound unless an affected animal is introduced 
among them. 

(c) The tubercle bacillus is not ubiquitous, 
but is only found in the diseased parts and the 
discharges from the diseased parts of affected 
animals. The bacillus only lives a few weeks after 
its expulsion from the body, and is quickly killed by 
sunlight, fresh air, and disinfectants. ° 

The expression ‘‘ The ubiquitous tubercle 
bacillus” is as unfortunate as it is untrue. Even 
in countries where the disease is very prevalent, it 
is not uncommon to find herds entirely free from 
the disease. Thus Bang states that out of 5,306 
herds examined in Denmark, 1,132 were entirely 
free from the disease, and some of these sound 
herds were composed of very heavy milkers. 

(dq, It is extremely difficult for the bacillus 
to pass from mother to calf before birth, and 
the calf of a tuberculous cow is, with very rare 
exceptions, born free from tuberculosis, and if 
such a calf be separated from its mother directly 
after birth it will remain free unless exposed to 
infection. 

As Nocard says “ The offspring is born tubercu- 
lizable, not tuberculous.” One animal is, perhaps, 
more likely to resist infection than another, but it 
is not by any means proved that the calf of a 
tuberculous cow inherits any special predisposition 
to the disease. 

Bang, who has probably done more work than 
anybody else in the solution of this problem, says: 
«Concerning the mysterious predisposition, which 
is so often spoken of, I will not deny the possibility 
of its existence, but,up to the present we know noth- 
ing for certain about it.” 

What I wish to bring before your notice to-day 
is, firstly, what can be done while the Government 
is making up its mind, and secondly, some sugges- 
tions as to what the Government might make up its 
mind to do. 


THE VOLUNTARY USE OF TUBERCULIN. 


A demand is gradually springing up 1D the 
country for milk trom tubercle-free herds. The 
dairy-farmer can answer this demand by only keep- 
ing and only buying animals, which are certified to 
be free from tuberculosis by a veterinary surgeon s 
examination, which is to include the application 0 
the tuberculin test. He may elect to have his 
whole herd tested, and get rid of the reacting 


animals quickly, which will be a costly process 
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but as most dairy farmers only keep their cows for 
one milking he will probably elect to obtain a 
tubercle-free herd in about a year by the more gradual 
process of only buying tested animals. He may 
be able to buy such animals from a breeder, but 
more probably he will buy from a dealer on con- 
dition that the animal, if it fails to pass the test, 
will be returned. Whichever way he buys, each 
cow will probably cost him £3 or £4 more than 
cows bought in the ordinary way. He will also 
have to provide separate byre accommodation for 
the sound, and for the reacting or untested animals. 
He may be able to accomplish this by temporary 
partitions. He will, at any rate, have to thoroughly 
disinfect and cleanse the byre, or division of the 
byre, into which the sound animals are put. 

During the process of acquring a tubercle-free 
herd, there is no equitable reason why he should 
not sell the milk of the whole of the cows as be- 
fore. The cows are none the worse for the appli- 
cation of the tuberculin test, and the milk of the 
herd mixed is no more dangerous because the dairy 
farmer happens to know which cows are tubercu- 
lous and which are not, than it was when he was 
ina state of blissful ignorance. In fact, the public 
will have greater security, because the dairy farmer 
will naturally be on the look-out for the develop- 
ment of udder disease in the cows belonging to the 
reacting part of the herd during the period that 
elapses between the testing and their departure 
from the farm. If he adopts the gradual process 
of acquiring a tubercle-free herd by only buying 
tested animals there is also no reason why he 
should not use the milk of the untested animals 
until their departure from the farm. 

If the breeder goes in for the system he will have 
the whole ot his stock tested, and place the sound 
and reacting animals in separate byres. He will 
remove the calves of the reacting cows to the sound 
section immediately after birth and have them 
tested when they are a few weeks old. He will 
boil the milk of the reacting cows before using it, 
and will get rid of all the reacting animals as soon 
as he conveniently can. 

How is the dairy-farmer to be repaid for his 
outlay. 

(1.) In the first place the dairy-farmers, who 
take up the matter first will, undoubtedly, secure 
Increased custom. 

(2.) In the second place, the dairy-farmer will 
be able to get 2d. a pint for his milk from his pri- 
vate customers 
supply milk to private customers at 13d. a pint. 

it pays to supply milk, under ordinary circum- 
stances, in small quantities at 14d. a pint, it will 
certainly pay better to keep only tubercle-free cows 
and supply milk at 2d. a pint. I know that some 
customers in my own district are now paying 2d. 
4pint for milk from tested cows who formerly paid 
isd. a pint. 

(3) In the third place, wholesale customers will 
pay more for milk from tubercle-free herds, notably 

°spitals and schools. The Infectious Diseases 


Many dairy-farmers in this district | 


more per gallon. The Monkwearmouth and South- 
wick Hospital, the Co-operative Society, and many 
schools in the district are also paying increased 
prices for such milk. 

(4.) In the fourth place, the dairy-farmer will 
| be saved from further losses from tuberculosis and 
will get a better price for his cows from the butcher, 
owing to their being free from tuberculosis. 

To sum up~—the dairy-farmer who goes in 
for the system at present, will have to pay 
about one-sixth more for his cows, but to ba- 
lance that he will have increased custom, 
a somewhat better price for his milk, no further 
losses from tuberculosis and a better price for 
his cows when sold to the butcher. 

I think the dairy-farmers in the Sunderland dis- 
trict, who have tried the experiment, will corrobo- 
ratemy statement that allthese things have occurred 
in their experience. 

If the dairy-farmers go in for the system the 
breeders will soon find that it is worth while to 
follow suit, because they will be able to get two or 
three pounds extra for every tubercle-free animal 
they sell. I am glad to learn that some of the 
breeders in Wensleydale are going in for the test, 
as the result of the action of the dairy-farmers in 
the Sunderland district. 

I believe that sanitary authorities by giving cer- 
tificates to dairy-farmers who keep only tubercle- 
free cattle, and by advising hospitals, schools, 
institutions, and the general public of the danger 
of tuberculous milk can greatly encourage the 
movement, and that if this were done more gene- 
rally, the increase in the number of dairy-farmers 
and breeders keeping only tubercle-free cattle, 
would soon have an appreciable effect in reducing 
the proportion of tuberculous cattle in the country. 

Every additional tubercle-free herd means an 
addition to the number of cows that are being pro- 
tected from infection, and ultimately a diminution 
in the prevalence of bovine tuberculosis as a 
whole. 

I believe that the extended application of the 
voluntary system will, by drawing attention to its 
advantages and drawbacks, hasten legislation on 
the subject. 





DRAWBACKS TO THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM 


(a) Firstly, there is the difficulty in buying. 
If the dairy-farmer cannot buy tubercle-free animals 
from the breeder, he has to buy conditionally from 
a dealer, keep the animal a week, have it tested 
| and return it to the dealer if it fails to pass, making 
some payment to the dealer as a compensation. 
This returned reacting animal goes to the market 
again and is sold to a farmer who is not buying 
tubercle-free animals. As probably about half of 
the second farmer's stock will be tuberculous, this 
does not perhaps matter very much, but it would 
be preferable if ‘ reacters"’ went to the butcher. 

(6) A more serious objection is that some- 
times a tuberculous aniinal, if it is tested 
twice with only a short interval between the 








ospital at Sunderland pays 1$d. per gallon more 
than formerly, the Sunderland Infirmary about 2d. 


tests, will react the first time and not the 
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second. The fact leave a loop-hole for fraud, 
and it would be exceedingly hard on a_pro- 
gressive farmer, who had gone to the expense of 
securing a tubercle-free herd, to have palmed off 
on him as sound a tuberculous animal, which had 
simply failed to give a reaction at the second test. 
This failure to react at the second test is not the 
usual thing, but is common enough to constitute 
a danger. Recently one of the Sunderland veteri- 
nary surgeons tested four cows twice in a fort- 
night. Three out of the four reacted to the 
second test. 

In another case a cow was taken on trial by a 
Sunderland farmer, was tested on December 3rd. 
It gave a reaction and was returned to the dealer. 
This cow then went to Chester-le-street, Sunder- 
land, Haswell, Stockton, Gé@teshead, and finally 
back to Sunderland, where it was sold to another 
Sunderland farmer. It was again tested on De- 
cember 21st, and gave a more pronounced reaction 
than it did the first time. 

(c) In the third place the extension of the 
voluntary system will be in proportion to the 
demand and, as it is quite certain that the great 
mass of the British public do not take much interest 
in the sources of their milk supply, the demand 
will be a very limited one. That section of the 
community whose circumstances and surroundings 
render them most vulnerable to the attacks of the 
tubercle bacillus will’ be the section least likely to 
be supplied with tubercle-free milk. 

It appears to me that as the !aw stands at 
present the voluntary use of the tuberculin test is 
deserving of every encouragement, but that as the 
voluntary system is only capable of very limited 
extension and on account of the objections to it 
that have been mentioned, it is necessary that the 
Government should come to the rescue. 


5. That any obviously tuberculous animals 
found among the stock on the arrival of the 
veterinary surgeon to perform the testing, 
be slaughtered without compensation, except 
in case of failure of diagnosis. 


6. That any butcher buying a branded 
animal be obliged to apply to the Meat. In- 
spector of his district for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the carcase is fit for 
food and what organs require to be destroyed. 
Condemnation to be meted out on the lines 
laid down by the last Royal Commission. 


The duties of Meat Inspector would naturally 
fall to the veterinary surgeon appointed for the 
purpose of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts. 


7. That the milk of the branded cows be 
not sold for human consumption unless an 
arrangement is made for their periodical in- 
spection by a veterinary surgeon, to ascertain 
that the udders are free from disease. 


8. That Local Authorities be empowered 
to compel the slaughter of cows suffering from 
‘tuberculous disease of the udder, or advanced 
tuberculosis, compensation only to be paid in 
the case of wrong diagnosis and animals 
branded under enactment (2). 


9. That the local veterinary surgeons 
carrying out the provisions of the Contagious 
Diseases Animals Acts be appointed to carry 
out these enactments. 

Part ot the extra salaries required could be 
obtained by doing away with the travelling In- 
spectors of the Poard of Agriculture who, without 
any technical training, go about the country in case 
of swine fever outbreaks, etc., to perform work 
which could be much more efficiently and promptly 





I now pass on to what the Government might do 
or rather to what, with all humility, I think the 
Government ought to do. 


THE STATE-AIDED USE or TUBERCULIN. 


I would suggest that the Government should 
enact : — 


1. That injections of tuberculin be only 
made by duly qualified veterinary surgeons. 





2. That every veterinary surgeon, who/| 
employs the tuberculin test, be bound under a | 
penalty to brand every animal which reacts. | 

3. That the tuberculin and the services of | 
a veterinary surgeon, to perform the test, be 
offered free of charge to any farmer or breeder 
who will agree to isolate the sound from the 
reacting animals, and that compensation be 
paid for any of the branded reacting animals, 
which, on being slaughtered within a reason- 
able time, say one year, is found to be unfit 
for food. 


@ 
4- That the sale of branded animals, 
except for slaughter, be prohibited. 








done by local veterinary surgeons. The local 
veterinary surgeons would thus be practically 
Veterinary Medical Officers of Health. In 
France there is, I telieve, such a Veterinary 
Health Officer in each district. 

10. That after the lapse of, say five years, 
from those enactments becoming law:— 
(2) No compensation for condemned carcases be 
given. ()) The sale of milk from any tuberculous 
cow be forbidden, and local authorities be 
empowered to use the tuberculin test, pon 
animal reacting to the test to be isolated . 
fattened for the butcher as quickly as nage 
without compensation, and (c) All cattle : 
sold with an implied warranty that they ar | 
free from tuberculosis. 


swE ON THE 

EFFECTS OF SUCH A STATE-AIDED SCHEME ON TH 
CoMMUNITY. ; 

ar rs 

How would such a scheme affect the farme i 
berculosis 


He would get rid of his losses from — same 
and his expenses would be the provision © penne 
byre accommodation for the sound and wt rie 
animals, and the fees of the veterinary surse the 
the periodical inspection of the branded cows. 
wished to continue selling their milk. 
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) can 

The calves of the branded cows would be removed 
nals to the sound section immediately after birth, and 
the would remain there unless they showed a reaction 
ing; when tested a few weeks after birth. 
cept He would have a ready sale for the branded 

animals, because the butcher would run no risk of 
ided loss in buying them. 

In- He would risk considerable loss if he did not go 
e of in for the system before the close of the compen- 
. for sation period, so that this apparently voluntary 
yed. use of the tuberculin test would be practically 
lines compulsory. 

As the breeder under this scheme would be able 
rally to rear tubercle-free animals without much expense, 
- the the dairy farmer would only have to pay a very 
Acts. slightly increased price for his newly-purchased 

tubercle-free animals. 
vs be How would the scheme affect the butcher? 

Ss an The butchers would be able to buy branded 
I in- animals without fear of loss, and would soon learn 
rtain that most branded animals had only a slight 

amount of disease about them and were fit for food. 
vered The butchers would also soon learn that their 
from tisk lay in buying unbranded animals, and they 

anced would probably combine to throw the loss from a 
aid in condemned carcase on the seller and thus bring 
imals pressure on farmers and breeders to go in for the 

testing scheme. The butchers in the Isle of Man, 
at present, combine so as to throw the loss from 
eee condemned carcases on the seller. 

— How would the scheme affect the com- 
carry munity? The risk from tuberculous milk and 
4 be meat would in a few years be probably almost 


a. abolished. The cost of accomplishing this would 
saiiit chiefly fall on the community, but there is very 
agro much more reason for throwing the cost of ex- 


n case : ne *, A 
work tnguishing bovine tuberculosis on the community 
mptly _ than there is for similar action in the case of swine 
local fever and pleuro. pneumonia—diseases which cause 
ically no danger to human life. The _ estimates that 
A have been made show that the cost in compensation 
rinary would not be very great. as only a smail percentage 
of the reacting animals would be found to be unfit 
years, for use as meat. On the subject of compensation, 
ti the minority report of the last Royal Commission 
ses be seems to me eminently fair. 
culous The report says : _ 
ies be Re has been shown to our satisfaction, that it is 
, any possible to detect the presence of limited or 
4 and ocalised tuberculosis in the living animal from its 
pssible outward appearance. Even when generalised— 







that is when it exists to an extent which may 
lustify the condemnation of the carcase after 
‘laughter—the animal may betray no signs of the 
ease,” and again :— 

“Scientific knowledge of the character of the 
ease is so recent that the ordinary agriculturist 
“tnot be blamed for its prevalence in his stock ; 


tle be 
ey are 





N THE 


mer ? It seems, therefore, equitable to protect him against 
—_ ng made the scapegoat of the general ignorance 
ane “tich prevailed till recent years. But as soon as 
eg fe Proper treatment and precautions have been 
"f he “mulated it will become his duty, as well as his 


nlerest, to put himself beyond risk of loss by 


In the scheme, which I have endeavoured to 
sketch out, compensation would only be given in 
cases where an organized effort was being made to 
extirpate the disease. Compensation under any 
other circumstances would not, I think, be 
justifiable. The scheme would not, I think, throw 
much expenditure on the farmer, would entail no 
loss for the butcher, and would not prove very 
costly for the community. 


The following report of the Discussion is taken from 
The Newcastle Daity Chronicle. 


Mr. CLEMENT STEPHENSON said the paper was a 
direct indictment of the cow. All other sources of in- 
fection had been ignored, and Dr. Scurfield had fixed 
upon one fountain of infection, and that the cow, which 
was, perhaps, one of the smallest of them all. He be- 
lieved notification of every disease of the udder should 
be made compulsory under a penalty. Tuberculin was a 
reliable test when properly used. So long as the udder 
of a reacting cow was not involved, her milk was free 
from danger. Prof. McFadyean said “the immense 
majority of cases of tuberculosis originate from human 
sources, I think that probably 99 per cent. of cases are 
due to infection from human beings. At the same time 
there can be little doubt that every day, in many parts 
of the country, milk containing tubercule bacilli is finding 
its way into the market, and no doubt some cases of 
tuberculosis in children have this cause for their origin.” 
In conclusion Mr. Stephenson expressed the hope that in 
future Dr. Scurfield’s energies would be devoted to trying 
to prevent the spread of that disease from man to man. 
(Hear, hear). 

Mr. Cuas. MARSHALL also criticised the paper, and 
wanted to know if there was the slightest public demand 
for milk from tested cows—he did not mean from public 
bodies, who spent other people’s money, but from the 
general public? 

Dr. H. E. Armstrone said he did not know whether 
he should say anything, because the friend of the cow, 
Mr. Stephenson, had spoken so freely. (Laughter.) He 
did not think tuberculosis was entirely due to cow’s 
milk, but he thought the milk of a tuberculous cow was 
likely to have a good deal to do with it if it was taken 
without being boiled. He thought farmers would do 
well not to get exasperated when some strong statements 
were made. Dr.Scurfield had studied the question more 
fully thaa any other medical officer in the North of 
England. Having criticised Dr. Scurfield’s paper in 
some of its details, Dr. Armstrong said at present the 
butchers complained that they were sacrificed by the 
agriculturist, and he thought it was the duty of the 
farmer to do something to counteract the ravages of that 
disease. He was certain that tuberculosis could be 
almost, if not entirely, stamped out. Typhus fever had 
been stamped out in Newcastle and in other towns. The 
same remark practically applied to small-pox, and it 
would continue to be so if they could be saved from the 
action of a weak Government on the subject of vaccina- 
tion. He believed that, through the agency of the test 
and other measures, tuberculosis could be put a stop to- 
He thought the farmers should get satisfactory compen- 
sation for any loss and that the public who benefitted 
should practically pay the piper. 
Dr. Eustace H1it (Medical Officer for the county of 
Durham) characterised the paper as eminently reasona- 
ble and eminently practical. During the last year in the 
county of Durham 1,725 people died from tuberculosis, 
of which 1,015 were deaths from — and 710 from 
tuberculous disease, almost entirely confined to children 
under five years. 





nfiscation ” 





Dr. ScurFIELD said he believed with Mr. Clement 
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Stephenson that far more tuberculosis was conveyed 
from man to man than from cattle to man, but his paper 
dealt only with one section of the subject. 

Mr. Witi1amM Trotrer (South Acomb) and Mr. 
FERENS (veterinary surgeon, Sunderland) continued the 
discussion. 

Mr. Gero. Etpuick thanked Dr. Scurfield for his 
valuable paper, and said he thought the aim of all should 
be to stamp out the disease. He thought the object they 
had in view should be achieved by degrees. The first 
object, he thought, should be to have tuberculosis recog- 
nised as a contagious disease, and in the second place the 
disease, both in man and in animals, should be made 
compulsorily notifiable. 

Mr. J. KNox Lyatu (Peepy) said farmers had no de- 
sire to sell milk that did harm. When the public showed 
that there was a demand for milk from tested cows it 
would be for the farmers to try to sell milk produced by 
tested cows. os 

Mr. Jos—EPH WILKINSON continued the discussion. 

Mr. Henry WALLACE (Trench Hall) said if the public 
were so anxious to be protected in that matter the public 
must be prepared to pay for that protection. He quoted 
the statistics of the Newcastle Butchers’ Association to 
show the very small amount of disease in animals brought 
into Newcastle to be slaughtered for food. 

Dr. SCURFIELD said he did not care twopence for any 
statistics except those based upon proper post-mortem 
examination. Taking Professor McFadyean’s figures as 
to the proportion of cattle infected with tuberculosis, 
every man keeping fifty cows had at least two giving 
tuberculous milk. Surely this was a serious state of 
affairs, and not one that should be belittled. He read a 
telegram from Professor William Hunting to the effect 
that that eminent authority agreed entirely with the 


oper. 
r. Scurfield was thanked for his paper. 








CRUELTY CASE AT CARLISLE. 
Mr. Hewson’s APPEAL. 


(Specially Reported.) 





At the Cumberland Quarter Sessions on Tuesday, 
April 4th, Mr. Joseph William Hewson, V.S., Carlisle, 
appealed against a recent decision of the County Magis- 
trates sitting at Carlisle, fining him £2 10s. and costs 
for causing cruelty to a cow at Thurstonfield on Dec. 
30th. The case appeared to have aroused considerable 
interest in the veterinary profession, and the Court was 
well filled during the hearing of the appeal, which occu- 
pied about five hours. 

Mr. Shepherd Little (instructed by Messrs. Donald, 
Ostell, and Lightfoot) appeared for the appellant, and 
Mr. Colam and Mr. Hills (instructed by Mr. Errington) 
for the respondent, Inspector Kennedy, of the 
R.S.P.C.A,. 

Mr. Colam said as the appeal necessitated the re-hear- 
ing of the case it was_his duty, as representing the 
respondent, to begin. It appeared that Mr. Little, a 
farmer at Thurstonfield, had a cow which on the 29th 
of December was about to give birth to calf. Several 
attempts were made to take away the calf, but it was 
found to be dead. Mr. Hewson was sent for, and from 
statements he made subsequently he found the animal 
suffering from inflammation and swelling. 
impossible to relieve the cow, «nd by his advice it was 
walked three-quarters of a mile toa plantation, where 
it was slaughtered. There could be no doubt that the 
animal was walked to the plantation to save the trouble 
of carting its carcase there subsequently, and eminent 
veterinary surgeons would tell the Court that they could 


It was quite | 








not conceive a more cruel thing todo. 
defined to be the causing of unnecessary suffering with- 
out reasonable and adequate excuse, and it had been 
held that a veterinary surgeon who counselled an act of 
cruelty to be done could be convicted under the Act as a 
principal offender. The owner of this cow had been 


convicted, and he contended that the veterinary surgeon, 


who ought to have known the nature of the act a great 
deal better, was at least equally liable. 

Evidence was then called on behalf of the respondent. 

John Harrison, farmer, Thurstonfield; stated that on 
Friday, the 30th December, he saw a man come from Mr. 
Stordy’s plantation with a gun. Half an hour after- 
wards he went into the plantation and saw a cow lying 
dead. The feet of a calf were protruding from the cow. 
ew plantation was over half a mile from Mr. Little’s 
arm. 

William Lockhart, who is employed by Mr. Stordy, 
stated that he was a defendant in the Court below, but 
he was acquitted. He drove the cow from Mr. Little’s 
farm to Mr. Stordy’s plantation. The cow was lying at 
the farm, and he saw the foot of a calf protruding from 
it. Noone told him to take the cow to the plantation. 
There was no difficnlty in getting it there. “In cross- 
examination the witness said the cow could have 
travelled to Carlisle without any trouble. If the animal 
had been distressed when he passed the tanyard he would: 
have shot it there. The cow was intended for the 
hounds, which were kept at the tanyard. I[t was 
travelling so well that he had to turn it into the planta- 
tion, and had to stop it when it got there. Indeed, it 
was so well that it commenced rubbing itself against a 
tree. 

Superintendent Graham said he saw the appellant on 
January 18th, and asked him if he remembered attend- 
ing Mr. Little’s cow. The appellant replied, “I remem- 
ber the case quite well.” He asked him if he considered 
the cow quite fit to travel the distance she had done 
after what she had undergone, and Mr. Hewson replied 
that whatever was done was done by his directions. 
The witness said the cow had travelled half a mile to 
the plantation ; and the appellant said the cow was 
quite fit, and whatever was done was done by his direc- 
tions. 

Inspector Kennedy, of the R.S.P.C.A., stated that 
he saw the appellant with reference to the case on the 
25th January. Mr. Hewson said, “I know all about it. 
Whatever has been done has been done by my orders. I 
gave instructions that the cow should be travelled to: 
the plantation, and if anything has been done wrong,, 
never mind Little and Lockhart; tackle me and I will 
stand the whacks. The cow was perfectly. well able to 
walk the journey. I want this case brought on once for 
all, and settle this humbugging interference.” The wit 
ness asked him what the complications were, and he re 
plied, “ You know farmers will try to do the job them- 
selves without calling in a veterinary surgeon, and when 
I got there I found there was no hopes of saving the 


.cow’s life.” The appellant said the cow was sr‘ atly 


swollen and inflamed. Continuing, the aneetest —_ 
“T advised Mr. Little to have ber destroyed. She was 


turned from the byre into the yard, aud she seemed 80° 


lively that I had some difficu!ty in persuading Mr. ee 
that her life could not be saved.” He told the appe!!a 


| that the witnesses spoke to the calf’s two feet protruding 


from the cow. The appellant said, “I will not — 
that, but it was not the case when I left at a 
o'clock.” Speaking as to the distance of the emer 
from the farm, the appellant said “I was perfectly ell.” 
aware of the distance ; I know the place very pel 
The distance from Mr. Little’s farm to the tany eeprom 
440 yards, and from the farm to the ogg nest 
that was by the way the cow was driven. a Mr. 
examination, the witness said he did not go an wit! a 
Hewson for the purpose of getting admissions 
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view to making up a case against him. He went to him | uterus and decomposition and part presentation of the 
at the request of Mr. Little, and to get an explanation. | calf. 

He took no notes of the conversation. There was a Mr. Brown, V.S., Newcastle, deposed that assuming 
shorter road from Mr. Little’s farm to the tanyard, but | there was decomposition of the calf, part presentation of 
the cow was not taken by it. the feet and inflammation of the uterus, the cow was 

Mr. George Elphick, M.R.C.V8., Newcastle, deposed | not fit to travel. 

that he had been in practice for 28 years, and had had a| In cross-examination, the witness said a cow in ab- 
large experience with cows all his life. Assuming that | normal labour should not be travelled at all, but 
this cow had failed to give birth to a calf, and that the | ordinarily he would travel a cow from a field near the 
inflammation was so great that the calf could not be got | homestead toa byre. In cases of natural labour 200 





away from her, she was certainly not in a fit state to; or 300 yards was a reasonable distance to so remove a 
travel. Inflammation of the character to which the wit-! cow. From the evidence he had heard, he did not 
nesses spoke gave rise to considerable pain, and the believe that this cow travelled well. Two veterinary 
movement of the hind quarters would accentuate it. It | surgeons who saw her should be able to judge whether 
was cruelty to travel this animal. she was able to travel or not. If they said she was fit to 
In cross-examihation, the witness said parturition | travel he would accept their verdict. Thirteen or four- 
pains frequently commenced in the field, and the cows | teen years ago he had a case somewhat similar to this. 
were sometimes walked to the byres to calve. That | The calf in that case had been dead almost two days, 
would cause them pain, but it was justifiable. There | but they managed to get it away. If this cow had been 
were intervals during which a cow about to calve would | as lively as one of the witnesses said she was he would 
be without paitfs, and during those intervals he should | have been inclined to attempt an operation, but if she 
say it was not painful to drive her provided she was in | had collapsed he should have destroyed her on the spot. 
her natural condition. From the fact that the calf was | It was quite possible there might be two opinions as to 
dead, and that the attempt made to deliver her was un-| whether this cow was fit to travel. 
successful, he would say that the animal was in extremis.| Professor Pritchard, an ex-President and Examiner of 
From the description given of the condition of the cow, | the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, stated that 
hecould not believe that it travelled well, as stated by | he had been a member of that College for forty years. 
one of the witnesses. He had heard that five or six per-| Assuming that there was decomposition and _ partial 
sons attempted to deliver the cow. The distance the | presentation of the calf and inflammation of the uterus, 
cow travelled did not affect his judgment. It would have | it would be a most cruel thing to travel this cow. 
been cruelty to drive her even 300 yards. Pain would! Incross-examination, the witness said there was not 
begin as soon as the animal commenced to move, but | always inflammation in labour. When he spoke of 1n- 
possibly it would not be at all apparent. Cows were | flammation of the uterus he included all the orgars 
very peculiar animals, and very slow indeed to show involved in the act of parturition. Counsel who ex- 
pain and excitability. People used to cows should, | amined him in chief included decomposition of the calf 
however, have seen if this animal was suffering pain. It | in his question, but he did not think it would affect the 
was possible that during the time she was being driven | question as to whether it was right to travel this cow. 
the cow would show no signs of pain, but still be in con- | His opinion was based on the fact that the calf was 
‘iderable pain. Of course, if the parts were dead there | partially delivered and was in the mouth of the uterus. 
would be no sensibility in them, and movement would | There was bound under those circumstances to be a con- 
cause very little pain. But there was evidence in this | siderable amount of irritation. The veterinary surgeon 
tase to show that the parts were not in an insensible | should have observed the inflammation at the time. It 
condition. They had heard from one of the witnesses | was 25 years since he had to deal regularly with the 
that the cow was lively and running about, and rubbing | parturition of cows, but he was often called in as an 
herself. That indicated that she was highly sensitive in | expert. It was not a fact that he was retained to give 
all her parts, and if that was so, the probability was that | evidence on behalf of the Royal Society for Prevention 
she would show symptoms of pain if she felt it. of Cruelty to Animals in these cases. He frequently 
In re-examination, the witness said it would have | appeared for the Society, but it was not unfrequent for 
caused this animal pain, in its inflamed parts, to have | him to appear against the Society. _ ; 
travelled it to the tanyard. ' In re-examination, the witness said that taking the 
Mr. George William Tennant, M.R.C.V.S., Newcastle, | evidence as to the position of the calf and the inflamed 
who stated that he had been in practice about 23 years, | condition of the parts, he should say it was impossible 
‘id he had heard the evidence and was of upinion that | to deliver the calf because of the manner in which the 
this cow was not in a fit condition to travel any distance. | animal had been handled. It had been said that the 
¢ pain would be very severe if the inflammation was | head of the calf was turned back. If the animal had 
% great that the veterinary could scarcely get his hand | been properly manipulated at first the head should have 
the animal’s parts, and not an instrument ; and that | been put right and the caif delivered. 
te would be increased by the movement of theanimal’s,; Mr. William Hunting, of 16 Trafalgar Square, Chelsea, 
ind quarters in walking. stated that he was an ex-President, a Fellow, and an 
0 cross-examination, the witness said it would be | Examiner of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
‘uel to travel this cow any distance, if it could be | Assuming that there was part presentation of «a decom- 
Woided. She should not have been moved at all. He | posed calf, and an inflamed condition of the passages, 
id not believe the evidence that the cow travelled well. | this cow was not fit to be travelled, either 200 yards or 
Was quite possible that there would be labour pains | 400 yards. He saw no reason why it should not have 
mrteen hours after the Iabour pains had begun. He | been destroyed at once. 
‘ud not expect that in an ordinary case, but this was| In cross examination, the witness said he granted there 
dot an ordinary case. Ordinarily he would expect the | might be two opinions. Accepting the evidence which 
‘tinal to become exhausted. Cows when exhausted | had been given--that the fore feet of the calf were pro 
re not dormant to pain, and he would not expect them | truding, and that the parts were so swollen that an 
ely. A veterinary surgeon would be likely to | operator could not get his hand or an instrument in—it 
mve # a cow was suffering pain. He could not | would be a reflection on the intelligence of a byrne od 
Nember a case similar to this—-the abnormal presen- | surgeon to say that he could be mistaken as to whether 


ution and the calf dead two days. or not the animal was suffering pain. The animal must 
i 7 'e-examination, the witness said it was unnatural | have been suffering pain if the evidence was mg and 
Ta Person to drive a cow with inflammation of the ' it would be unjustifiable to travel her just for the pur- 
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pose of putting her down. The pain might not be 
observable to an unskilled person. It was many years 
since he attended cases of parturition. He had not 
known a case exactly similar to this, with its abnormal 
presentation accompanied by the death of the calf for 
48 hours and some amount of decomposition. It was 
more humane to destroy the cow rather than to attempt 
to deliver it. A veterinary surgeon would have caused 
the animal more pain by attempting to deliver it, and in 
his opinion he would not have succeeded. Cows which 
were seized with labour pains in the field were some- 
times travelled to the byres, but then the benefit to be 
derived would justify the infliction of pain. 

In re-examination, the witness said any skilled 
person who diagnosed this case must have known there 
was pain. 

Mr. Colam said that was the case for the respondent. 

Mr. Little said he would call his witnessess before he 
addressed the Court. 

Mr. Hewson, the appellant, deposed that he had been 
seven years in Curlisle asa veterinary surgeon. He 
arrived at Mr. Little’s place at six o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 30th December. On examination, he found 
that the cow was calving before she was due, and before 
she was prepared. The two fore feet of the calf were 
presented, the head was turned back, and the limbs were 
swollen. The calf had been dead about two days and 
decomposition had set in. The cow was in no way 
exhausted, and there was no symptom of inflammation. 
He advised Mr. Little to have the cow destroyed. Mr. 
Little was surprised that the cow should be put down, 
as he had only it ten days, and had paid £13 for it. He 
went away for his horse, and when he returned the cow 
was walking about the yard. He again advised Mr. 
Little to have it put down, and pointed out that there 
was a slaughter house in the village a short distance 
away. He was not aware that the cow would be taken 
any further than the tanyard. She could have travelled 
to the tanyard without pain. It was not until his 
conversation with Mr. Graham that he learned that the 
cow had been driven to the plantation. At the time he 
left Mr. Little’s farm the fore legs of the calf were not in 
view ; they were lying immediately within the vulva. 
He had had experience of a good may cases of abnormal 
presentation. He had not the slightest interest where 
the cow was put down. 

In cross-examination, appellant denied that he told 
either Superintendent Graham or the Inspector that he 
took the whole responsibility for what had taken place. 
It would not have been cruelty to drive the cow either 
to the tanyard or to the plantation. Four persons had 
examined the cow before he got there, and three had 
attempted to take the calf away. The parts of the cow 
were not swollen or infiamed. There was a presentation 
of the two fore legs of the calf, and they were swollen. 
He strongly advised Mr. Little to have the cow destroyed. 
That was the most humane course. The commencement 
“e ‘. trouble was the head of the calf being turned 

ack. 


Mr. William Henry Hurst, M.R.C.V.S., assistant to Mr. 


Hewson, deposed that he first went to Mr. Little’s to see 
this cow at one o'clock on the morning of the 30th 
December. He examined the cow, and tried to get the 
head of the calf forward. He failed to do so, and 
eventually about three o’clock sent for Mr. Hewson. At 


half past six the cow was standing up and was quite | 


fresh. It had been taking some hay. There was no 
inflammation. In his opinion the cow was in a fit 
condition to travel. There were no symptoms from 
which he would conclude that she was in pain. 

In cross-examination, the witness said he repeatedly 
tried to get the calf away. He had a ropg round its 
neck trying to get the head into position. Altogether he 
was engaged about an hour and a half, it was some time 
before he could get the rope in. It was quite possible 








for him to do what he did without setting up inflamma- 
tion of the passages. 

Mr. Edward Graham, farmer, Thurstonfield, said Mr. 
Little called him in to see the cow, and he found the 
head of the calf back. He told Mr. Little that he had 
better get a veterinary surgeon. Mr. Holliday, another 
neighbour, was sent for. The last time he saw the cow 
she was lying in her ordinary position, and did not 
appear to ail anything. She was chewing her cud. 

In _cross-examination, the witness said he only 
examined the cow. Mr. Holliday tried to deliver her 
when he came. 

Mr. Jonathan Holliday, farmer, Kirkbampton, said 
when he arrived he found the head turned back. He 
made two attempts to get the head back, and found it 
impossible to do so because there was no room to work 
in, the legs being blown up. He left Mr. Little’s about 
four o’clock in the morning. The cow was then lying 
down and did not appear to be very much exhausted. 
He saw her standing in the yard next day ; she louked 
all right. 

Mr. John Bonstield deposed that the distance from 
Mr. Little’s yard to the tanyard was 288 yards, and to 
the plantation 1204 yards. > 

Mr. Thomas Stordy, tanner and farmer, Thurstonfield, 
said he sent Lockhart to Mr. Little’s for the cow, and 
left it to his discretion where he should take the animal 
-to be slaughtered. 

Professor Williams, Principal of the New Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, said he had heard the evidence, and 
there was nothing in it to indicate that the cow had 
any pain at all. There was nothing which ought to 
have led Mr. Hewson or Mr. Hurst to have anticipated 
vain. 

' In cross-examination, Mr. Colam asked the witness 
whether, supposing there had been a partial delivery of 
the calf, with its feet in the passage and its head turned 
back, he would have preferred to kill the cow where it 
was, or to walk it some distance? The witness replied 
that it would depend on circumstances. If there had 
been conveniences on the premises it would have been 
preferable to have slaughtered it on the spot. ‘There 
was other cattle in the byre, and if the cow had been 
slaughtered there the blood might have brought about 
abortion among them. There was nothing tu prevent 
the cow travelling, not even if the calf’s feet were in the 
passage—Mr. Colam: Why, then, would it have been 
preferable to kill the animal on the spot /— Witness: 
Well, for one thing this question would not have arisen. 

In re-examination, the witness said there was no 
evidence of suffering because there was no evidence of 
inflammation. If there had been inflammation of the 
uterus there would have been very agonising pal", and 
the animal would not have been able to walk in the 
lively way of which they had heard from Lockhart. _ 

Professor John Dewar, of the Edinburgh Veterinary 
College, said there was nothing to show that the cow 
would suffer any pain in travelling either 288 or = 
yards. The cow was the best evidence as to that, rer 
they had had no evidence to show that It mprein s 
the least symptoms of pain. All the symptoms they hac 
heard described were consistent with absolute painless- 
ness in travelling. The veterinary surgeons — = 
‘the cow were the best able to judge whether it wou! 
cause her pain to travel her. ae . 

In cross-examination, the witness said inflammation 
of the passage leading to the uterus would not affect = 
muscles used in locomotion. Even supposing eS 
partial delivery of the calf there would, on the a oo 
| be no pain caused by walking the cow. He w ‘el - on 
advise the travelling of a cow with a partially delive po 
calf. The cow was travelled on the road through or me 
a village, and if it had shown signs of pain he — 
the R.S.P.C.A. would have been able to obtain so! 

- evidence to that effect. 
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Professor McCall, F.R.C.V.S., Principal of the Glasgow 
Veterinary College, said his opinion on the evidence was 


that the cow would not suffer any pain in travelling. 


| ‘ , 

| The Chairman said the Court would make no order as 
| to costs. ; 

| Mr, Little said the effect of that was that although the 


There was no evidence that the cow had an attack of | appellant had been declared innocent he would be fined 


inflammation of the womb ; if she had, it would easily | a considerable sum in costs. 


have been observable. 
In cross-examination, the witness said there need not 
be pain in travelling a cow with a partially delivered 


calf in the passage. The calf here being dead would be 
lying perfectly passive. Ropes were constantly being | 


used without leading to inflammation or irritation. It 
would have been wrong to travel a cow if there was 


inflammation, but he would not hesitate to move a cow | 


if there was not inflammation. 

Mr. Olver, F.R.C.V.S., of Tamworth, an Examiner in 
Cattle Pathology for the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, said he did not think Lockhart told a lie when 
he said this cow travelled well. That was what he 
would expect from the description they had heard of the 
animal’s condition. 

In cross-examination, the witness said the cow would 
travel as if nothing had happened, supposing there was 
no inflammation ; it was quite a common occurrence. 

Professional evidence was also given on behalf of the 
appellant by Mr. Clark, F.R.C.V.S, Coupar Angus ; 
Mr. Cunningham, Slateford ; and Mr. Rutherford, Secre- 
tary to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
Scotland. 

Joseph Hoodless, labourer at Thurstonfield tanyard, 
spoke to seeing the cow being driven past the tanyard, 
and said he could see no difference between it and a 
healthy cow. 

Mr. Little, addressing the Court on behalf of the 
appellant, said he did not admit that Mr. Hewson had 
given wrong advice in this case, but supposing that he 
did, a veterinary surgeon who gave wrong advice was not 
liable to be convicted of cruelty if the result of his advice 
being followed was that an act of cruelty was committed. 


The evidence against the appellant really consisted of | 


statements which he was alleged to have made to 
Superintendent Graham and Inspector Kennedy, in 
answer to questions put by them to him ; and they must 
remember that the Inspector was directly interested in 
obtaining a conviction. Against that evidence, they had 
the skilled evidence of Mr. Hewson and his assistant, 
supported by several witnesses who saw the cow and 
could speak to its condition from personal observation. 
Mr. Hewson from the outset took the humane view, and 
advised the destruction of the cow ; and he had never 
any idea that the animal was to be taken beyond the 
tanyard, although they now knew that it was not cruelty 
todrive it to the plantation. Put at the highest, the 
case of the prosecution was that Mr. Hewson made an 
errorof judgment. His witnesses, he contended, must 
have satisfied the Court that there had been no error 
of judgment ; but even if there had been, it would not 
Justify a conviction. 

Mr. Colam dwelt on the fact that none of the witnesses 
for the defence had said that they would have travelled 
this cow, and it was common sense that an animal in this 
condition could not be travelled without causing it great 


. BORDER COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 





CARLISLE Cow CRUELTY Case. 

At the close of the meeting of the Society on Apri! 
| 7th, (report of which will be published next week) Mr. 
Thompson brought up the matter of the costs incurred 
| by Mr. Hewson in the recent cruelty case in which his 
| appeal to Quarter Sessions was sustained. In spite of 
| his success Mr. Hewson had incurred costs which would 
| be close upon £100 if not more, and Mr. Thompson said 
| the profession ought to be appealed to for small dona- 
tions, as it was not one individual’s case but the whole 
profession’s. If these cases were allowed to slide there 
was no saying what next might be called cruelty. 

Mr. WALKER (Halifax) wrote offering to contribute to 
the fund a portion or the whole of the balance of £36, 
which remained from a fund for the defence of a decking 
case at Halifax. Any balance left in Mr. Hewsun’s 
case would form a nucleus for a similar purpose, or might 
be handed over to the Defence Society. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, V.S., of Slateford, had not only 
attended the Court to give evidence in favour of Mr. 
Hewson, but had also sent P.O. for 20s. to start the 
fund. 

It was agreed that the President, the Secretary, Mr. 
Croudace, Mr. Howe, and Mr. Armstrong be a committee 
to take up the matter. The fund was accordingly opened 
and £6 10s. was subscribed in the room. The list of sub- 
scribers is as follows :— 


Sa ¢€ 
C. Cunningham, Slateford 1 0 0 
Jacob Howe, Keswick 1 0 0 
Henry Thompson, Aspatria 1 0 0 
Jas. Lindsay, Dumfries 1 0 0 
S. Martin, Appleby 1 0 0 
Jas. Armstrong, Penrith 1 0 0 
Joseph Pears, Penrith 10 0 
W. C. Croudace, Haltwhistle 10 O 
W. McKie, Carlisle 10 0 


T. Fletcher, Hillsbro’ - 
Hy. Tuompson, Hon. Sec. and T'reas. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


STABLE DRAINAGE. 
Dear sir, - 
Thanks to the kindness of an old college friend, 
Mr. Porch, F.R.C.V.S., I was able to inspect the admirable 





pain. The ill-treatment of this cow would not have | 
taken place unless Mr. Hewson had advised its being | 
travelled, and he should not escape because he was a| 
Veterinary surgeon. 
The Court retired, and on their return the Chairman | 
‘aid the Court would allow the appeal and quash the | 
conviction, | 
here was loud applause in Court when the decision | 
"asgiven. The Chairman directed the police to take 
into custody a man in the gallery whom he had seen | 
‘lapping his hands. The police arrested the man, and 
€ was cautioned by the Chairman. The man expressed 
regret, and was allowed to go. 

Mr. Little applied for costs against the Society. 


stables of the London Road Car Company at. Farm 
Lane, Walham Green, last week. Being an old racing 
man, I was particularly pleased to see that the plan of 
having no drains inside the stable, which is generally 
carried out in training establishments, has been adopted 
with great success by one of the foremost omnibus com- 
panies. Although the 600 horses at Farm Lane have to 
be packed closely together with swing bails between 
them, there was not a suspicion of “ closeness ” let alone 


ammonia, as I walked down the different lines of stalls 
Such immunity from smell could not have been obtained 


without a liberal supply of peat moss, which is allowed to 


remain under the horses by day as well by night. 


Among bedding material, peat moss is facile princeps 
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as an absorber of gases as well as of fluids. The fact of 
horses, while in the stable, standing on a bad conductor 
of heat, and not on a good one like bricks, cement, 
— sets, or cobble stones, undoubtedly lessens the 
lability of the animals to contract navicular disease, 
laminitis, or grease. 

The pit-falls to which the use of peat moss exposes a 
careless stableman are too well known to your readers to 
warrant me in discussing this subject. My only excuse 
in claiming your indulgence for space in these columns is 
to draw attention to the fact that the barbarism of 
having surface or subsoil drains in either stall or box 
should be a thing of the past ; provided, of course, that 
either peat moss or sawdust can be obtained --Yours 


faithfully, 
M. H. Hayes. 
“A SEQUEL TO BLISTERING ?” 


Sir, 
_ I was much interested in the gase described by Mr. 
Gibbings, of Nottingham, in your issue of March 25th, 
as I have under treatment an aged mare, in foal, which 
has presented all the symptoms described by Mr. Gib- 
‘-bings—sudden accession of “ circumscribed swellings all 
over lier trunk, mostly in dependent positions, ecchy- 
mosis of the membranes of the eye and nose, accom- 
panied by a profuse bloody discharge, and great difficulty 
of breathing.” So bad was the dyspnwa that tracheo- 
tomy had to be performed, and as deglutition was im- 
possible I took advantage of the presence of the tube to 
ig a solution of iodine into the trachea twice a 
ay. 

After a few days of this treatment the swellings be- 
came greatly reduced, and the nasal discharge arrested, 
but the troublesome sores appeared, as described. by Mr. 
Gibbings. Appetite has returned under quinine, iron, 
and sulphuric acid, and now after about three weeks the 
mare is doing well. 

Pulse has been frequent, feeble, and soft throyghout, 
and temperature not varying much, from 103 to 105° 

My case was one of purpura hemorrhagica following 
strangles, and [ fail to see any important difference be- 
tween it and that of Mr. Gibbings, or to associate the 


latter with the blistering. 
Barnst aple. A. T. Huron, M.R.C.V.S. 





DISGRACEFUL CONDUCT. 
Sir 

Is it not time something was done by our Council to 
prevent veterinary surgeons carrying out what “Ob- 
server” calls “artfulness?” We should certainly use 
another term for such cases as he quotes. It is these 
low, contemptibly mean, tricky methods of business 
that disgrace our profession, and not as “ Progressive” 
would lead us to believe the mere facts of some of us 
being tradesmen. 

The farriers’ shop is decidedly advantageous to our- 
selves, our clients, and our patients when it is properly 
conducted. 

We can say little in favour of horse-dealing, although 
nothing can be said against it, if it is transacted as it 
should be. We have known members of the medical 
profession sell quite as many, if not more, horses than 
any veterinary surgeon we ever knew, and if they do so 
as gentlemen should, we see no harm in it. 

No, sir! we believe in utilising our energies and in- 
vesting our capital how and where we like, so long as it 
is honourably done. There are many of us who cannot 
live by professional work alone, therefore why should we 
not turn our abilities to something else? Our Council 
should, however, undertake to remove the names from 
our register of all those of our members who are found 
trading illegitimately, doing dirty triéks, cheating, 


forth ; in fact, they should compel us to be gentlemen, 
and su stop dishonourable business ; then the profession 
need fear no one nor anything, and no one ought to look 
down upon us, and we are quite sure no gentleman (with 
brains) would.—Yours faithfully, 

NEMO. 


“REGISTERED PRACTITIONERS AND THE 
R,C.V.S.” 


Sir, . 
In re “ Registered Practitioners and the R.C.V.S.” in 
your last issue, allow me to say that I think it is quite 
ridiculous for this particular registered V.S. to state that 
“he is outside the advantages of the College, so he is be- 
yond their jurisdiction.” Firstly, he has the advantage 
of being registered as an existing practitioner by the 
R.C.V.S., he can recover his debts in a court of law, etc., 
so that this clearly proves that he derives very much 
benefit from the R.C.V.S., and surely then, if he allows 
to be printed on his billheads some astounding state- 
ment, such as “operations skilfully performed etc.” 
accompanied by a woodcut drawing of a prancing steed 
with flowing mane and tail—surely, I say, the R.C.V.S. 
have a perfect right to caution him as to his methods. 
Maybe in this particular instance, the advertisement is 
of a much more flaming description. Judging from the 
-wording of the letter from this registered V.S. to the 
R.C.V.S., Iam much inclined to think that he had the 
assistance of “A Venerable Quack’s Friend” or some 
other “highly educated ” person. Perhaps the registered 
V.S. has a friend in his village, skilled both in the use of 
pen and the sale of grocery or hosiery. 
Why shou!d the writer of the article try to be sarcastic 
in“. ... an ambitious major has found a seat, etc.” 
Why should not the major be ambitious? The writer 
of the said article is himself ambitious to be the repre- 
sentative at the committee meeting of the hard used and 
badly treated (?) registered practitioner. Noble Ambi- 
tion!!! The aforesaid registered V.S. says, in referring 
to the advertisement, “he had never seen, and certainly 
not authorised, etc.” Now this is very strange, printers 
are not usually so kind as to insert advertisements 
without the necessary order, accompanied by the cash. 
But the friend has got the registered man into trouble, 
he has gone too far, and made an unnecessary statement. 
“A Venerable Quack’s Friend” is indeed trying at 
every puint to be cynical, in fact quite caustic.— Yours 


| faithfully, 








ALDERSHOT. 
| sth April. 
| ee 
CASTRATION, ETC. 

Dear Sir, | 

I quite agree with “S.A.’s” remarks on “ Castration, 
advice, etc.” I know a horse-breaker who docks horses, 
and also a quack castrator who does the same. [ aeons 
the castrator charges 1s. 6d. for ducking each horse. 


think the R.C.V.S. shouid put this down.—- Yours ete., 
“ PROFESSIONAL. 


RaBies In Witp ANIMALS—CORRECTION. 


In Lieut.-Col. Rayment’s letter last week (p. 596) vm 
line of 2nd par. for “ Chalu” read bhalu, and 4th line for 


“ crowl ” read howl. 











Communications, Books, aND PaPERS RECEIVED ne 
Rayment, Messrs. Harold B. Elliott, W. Prime, -. I T 
R.J. Dawson, H.Thompson, D. M. Stewart (enci.’. 
Fletcher. : ” 

Journal of Comp. M:dicine & Vety. Archives (Philadelphit’ 
The Meat Trades Journal, The Carlisle Patriot, The Ne 





swindling, taking bribes to pass unsound horses, giving 
bribes to obtain the work from other practitioners, and so 


y ail 
Daily Journal, East Cumberland News, The Sunday Davy 
Telegraph. Diseases of the Horse, by H. D. Hanson. 
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